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Readers’ Club Selection 


LOVE AND PEANUT BUTTER 
by LESLIE CONGER 


Pe ST ESSER ESET ETRE T ESET ESAT EY 
| | reviewed by DORIS ANDERSON 


! IN RADIO SOAP OPERAS the heroine is usually a humourless busy- 
body who relentlessly searches for problems to solve, manages her 
children’s lives until they are octogenarians, and always seems to be 
embroiled in a succession of tortured, utterly pure and unresolved 
love affairs. TV heroines are usually feather-brained enthusiasts 
with an unbelievable talent for getting into trouble and getting out 
of it again (with time out for commercials) in thirty minutes and in 
magnificent, muddle-headed triumph. 

But autobiographies written by housewives have by far the most 
likeable and believable heroines. These flesh and blood authors are 
usually distinguished by a wry sense of humour, a frank and loving 
eye for detail and a rueful way of admitting all manner of human 
frailties. The author of Love and Peanut Butter, Lesley Conger, is 
just such a heroine. She is married to an anthropology professor and 
lives in a large, untidy house in Vancouver, B.C., with a minimum 
number of electrical appliances, a foster daughter, a dog, a cat and 
six children. In her spare time she is a writer and humorist. Her 
stories have been published in The Ladies Home Journal, Cosmo- 
politan and Redbook and she is the author of several radio and 
television plays. 

Love and Peanut Butter is unabashedly a simple chronicle about 
her family, written by a witty and far-from-simple housewife. Mrs. 
Conger has chosen the straightforward device of dividing her book 
into twelve chapters, each representing a month of the year. She 
writes of children’s parties, school concerts, bouts of the flu, paper 
drives at school, a wild blitz of painting and the brief furious 
enthusiasms of her children. 

Like many women she confesses that she carries on a constant, 
frustrated effort to conquer time. She is forever setting out on cam- 
paigns of self-improvement and dreaming dreams of what she will 
do with the next little windfall of money that comes her way. But 
her campaigns are always being interrupted by somebody who can’t 
find a clean pair of socks and her dreams evaporate before the real 
necessities of life —like getting the washing machine back in 
running order. 

But she tells of her life with disarming good humour. Her 
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with bits of philosophy. (“Of course they’re right about newspaper 
routes building character. When the snow is a foot deep and the 
boy can’t use his bicycle and nobody wants to go out and deliver 
the papers on foot, it can’t help but build character to get out there 
and do the job. Of course, I did look a little silly trudging along in 
the snow with a shopping bag full of evening papers, but it built 
character and I’m a better woman for it.”) Her observations on 
family life are backed by her practical experience with six energetic, 
resourceful children. (“The hardest thing parents have to learn to 
do is to keep their hands off their children’s lives. If there is any 
virtue in having six children in this overpopulated world, it’s that 
they outnumber you and divide your attention.” ) 


The author reveals herself as an inveterate list maker, a thrower- 
outer (the rest of her family are hoarders), a penny-pincher and a 
pound spender. She is always trying to write more, read more — 
and lose ten pounds. Her philosophy of life includes getting along 
cheerfully with a handleless saucepan, not caring particularly what 
children read as long as they read, being against organized sports 
and looking with amused astonishment at women who take charm 
courses. She is exhausted at the thought of her sister entertaining 
eighty-four people. “The truth is,” she writes “that with six children 
we don’t feel the need of a social life in a general way. What we 
really need is more in the nature of an anti-social life.” 

Her opinions are forthright without being argumentative. “I hate 
teen-age dolls with bosoms and bras and girdles and nylons and 
high-heeled shoes and mink stoles. They are as cuddly and loving 
as a pair of scissors.” 


She gets sentimental about many things — matted, gray-coloured 
Teddy bears, Boy Scout parades, the music of merry-go-rounds and 
certain poems. A funny book about a family inevitably courts com- 
parison with Please Don’t Eat the Daisies by Jean Kerr. Love and 
Peanut Butter is a gentler, less brittle kind of humour, and for this 
reason, for many readers, will be a funnier book. The wisecracks 
(“House Beautiful should send somebody to take pictures. It would 
make women feel better all across the continent.”) are infrequent. 
But Love and Peanut Butter is a funny book that wears well through 
its whole length because it is written with love and warmth as well 
as much gaiety and delight. 
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LOVE AND PEANUT BUTTER is published by George J. McLeod Limited. 
It has 325 pages. Love AND PEANUT BUTTER is published at $4.50. Readers’ 
Club members’ price is $3.60. 













An Alternate Selection 
WORTHY 
by LARRY WORTHINGTON 
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reviewed by ARNOLD EDINBOROUGH 


. NOT MANY GENERALS ARE UNORTHODOX in their approach. The road 

for such a general is too hard. All too often he is scorned for his 

ideas in peacetime and then asked to make them work with inade- 
quate weapons in war. 

Major General F. F. Worthington was such an unorthodox 
general. All through the inter-war years he argued in Canada, as 
did De Gaulle in France, for an armoured corps which could exploit 
the new mobility which the gasoline engine had shown, by 1918, 
to be the next great principle of war. No one would listen. Even as 
late as November, 1939, after Hitler’s mechanized columns had 
crushed Poland in three days, the director of the Army Engineering 
Corps, Brigadier E. J. Schmidlin, could still say, and apparently 
mean: “The ultimate weapon which wins the war is a bayonet on a 
rifle carried by an infantryman through the mud . . . No one knows 
how useful tanks will be.” 

Fortunately there was such drive in Worthy (as his friends and 
troops both called him) that he managed by the most devious means 
to keep the idea of armour alive in Canada at Camp Borden and 
even, by using a certain comic-opera ingenuity, to keep a training 
program of sorts going. 

But one should never underestimate Worthy — either then or 
now. ' 

He started life as an orphan water boy in a Mexico gold mine. 
But when he was twelve his half-brother, an engineer at the mine, 
was killed by Pancho Villa’s men and Worthy set off to find his own 
place in the world. At fourteen, his Scottish family dead, he shipped 
as cabin boy in a barquentine trading into the South Sea islands 
from San Francisco. 

Four years later he was back in San Francisco, just in time for 
the earthquake, and left there only to get himself involved in two 
revolutions — one in Guatemala and one in Nicaragua. 

By 1911 he was in the thick of the revolt in Mexico. He had seen 
the vicious exploitation of the poor in his stay at the mine and he 
willingly threw his strength and organizing skill into the revolt 
against the Diaz Government. 

When the Great War broke out, burning with a still strong Scot- , 

4 tish nationalism, he made tracks for Canada to join the Black 








Watch. By 1916, at the age of twenty-five, he was in action on the 
Somme with the 73rd Battalion. 


As one might expect from a man who had trekked ten thousand 
miles to get into the battle, and who had already seen action in 
three revolutionary wars, he acquitted himself well. By 1919 he 
had earned the Military Medal and Bar, a commission on the field 
and then a Military Cross and Bar to even things up. 

When he returned to Canada his battles really started. He had 
seen the first tanks in action at Courcelette in 1916 and he had 
realized their potential. All through the thirties and even into the 
forties (until Guderian and Rommel did a much better job of 
indoctrination) he argued, pleaded and fought for an armoured 
corps. He finally got it but when the Fourth Armoured Division, 
which he had done wonders with and for, was ready to go overseas 
he was relieved of his command as being too old to lead them into 
action. 


It is typical of the man that he did not repine, nor in this book 
does he make any assessment of his successor’s skill. He took over 
Pacific Command, then Western Command and finally, after retir- 
ing from the Army, became head of the Civil Defence Organization 
of Canada. While there, he again ran into impenetrable political 
red tape and finally had to quit. Then, when most people are deter- 
mined to retire, he became head of a tool and die works in Kingston. 


He did not, as I may have led you to believe, then write his 
autobiography. He firmly feels that biography should be written 
only of the dead. Fortunately for us his wife was not of the same 
opinion. 

She wheedled anecdotes and stories out of him; tested her recol- 
lections of their long life together against his; patched up frag- 
mentary information by research into archives and war diaries and 
has made, in Worthy, a sparkling job of recreating for the public 
the life of her private hero. And what a story! Worthy both by name 
and nature. 
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WORTHY is published by the Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. It 
- 236 pages. WorTny is published at $5.00. Readers’ Club members’ price 
is $3.95. 












A Special Alternate Selection 


CANADIAN ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1960 
edited by JOHN T. SAYWELL 
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: reviewed by PETER MARTIN } 


The increased size of The Canadian Reader has made it possible ‘ 
for the Club to institute an additional service for members. The 
new service involves bringing to the attention of members a variety 
of Special Alternate Selections. These will include, from time to 
time, books, magazines, recordings and perhaps even prints. They 
will be distinctive in that they will represent an offering which, in 
our opinion, is likely to appeal to a limited section of Club member- 
ship or in that they will represent a special purchase which enables 
us to make an offering to members at a particularly attractive price. 
We believe that the first Special Alternate Selection, reviewed 
below, is distinctive on both counts. 

The University of Toronto Press, Editor John Saywell and 
twenty-one contributors deserve an accolade for having conceived 
and carried out the first phase of what, we are told, will be an 
annual event of some importance in Canada. 


The conception is an unusual one. The University of Toronto 
Press identified an important unfilled gap in the records which 
Canadians keep of their affairs and then created a book to fill the 
gap. How, in general, do we keep track of what we are doing? The 
daily and the periodical press report the events which are important 
to us for a day or for a season. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and the Canada Year Book give us a factual resume of what hap- 
pens in Canada season by season and year by year. The historians 
and the scholarly journals give us a long-range perspective on \ 
Canadian events. 

But, reasoned the creators of the Canadian Annual Review, there 
is no handy, interpretive summary of what happens in Canada each 
year. Nothing occupying the middle ground between the press and 
the scholars or the middle ground between the editorial writers and 
the Canada Year Book. The Canadian Annual Review was insti- 
tuted (with the financial assistance of the Canada Council) to fill 
the middle ground. 

Canadian Annual Review for 1960 contains four hundred pages 
of well written, neatly organized reports on events and trends in 
Canada during 1960. In almost every article, an excellent and satis- 
fying balance has been struck between factual reporting and sub- 
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The book is divided into four major sections: Parliament and 
Politics, External Affairs and Defence, the National Economy and 
Life and Leisure. Individual essays under these headings run the 
gamut from “The Stock Market” to “Sport”, from “Theatre in 
Quebec” to “Defence Dilemmas” and present, in total, an intriguing 
and valuable record of Canada’s year. 

It is impossible to comment on each of the essays in this book, 
but samples from one or two will convey something of the approach 
which has been taken by writers and editor. 

In “Unresolved Issues” in the External Affairs section, Robert 
Spencer reminds us of the flurry of excitement about trade with 
Cuba; “Fresh from the pep-talk to his own trade commissioners . . . 
Mr. George Hees . . . remarked of the visiting Cubans, in retrospect 
far too expansively, “You can’t do business with better businessmen 
anywhere.’ ” 

Writing about novels, Milton Wilson calls Ginger Coffey a 
“shuffling, self-deceiving, visionary nonenity” and Husky Skafe (in 
David Walker’s Where the High Winds Blow) “half egotist and 
half objective visionary”. Mr. Wilson, whose articles on literature 
are more interpretive than most in the book, also comments that 
“the Canadian novels published in 1960 make the world and art of 
Canadian Short Stories seem archaic.” 

On sport, John Ricker reports on victories at home and defeats at 
the Olympics and comments that “the most dramatic event of the 
hockey year was the retirement at 30 of Montreal Canadiens’ 
Maurice Richard”. 

And so it goes. All of these articles serve to recall to mind signi- 
ficant events which came and went in our newspaper-reading con- 
sciousness. Unemployment, the debacle at the Summit, the Congo 
Crisis, James Coyne’s speeches, the death of C. D. Howe and many 
other subjects are brought back for leisurely inspection. 

Canadian Annual Review for 1960 is of course intended as much 
for reference as for reading. Consequently it contains a complete 
index, a calendar of events and an obituary section. Physically, too, 
it is designed to be of lasting utility. The book is very sturdily bound 
and it has a ribbon page-marker. It only needs to be added that 
Readers’ Club members have the opportunity of acquiring this 
volume at a saving of slightly better than 40%. 
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CANADIAN ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1960 is published by the University 
of Toronto Press. It is edited by John T. Saywell and includes the works of 
twenty-one contributors. It has 401 pages, including a full index. CANADIAN 
ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1960 is published at $15.00. Readers’ Club members’ 
price is $8.95. 





VIEWS 


Mazo de la Roche died in Toronto 
on July 12th. The loss to Canada 
and to the world is very great. Miss 
de la Roche’s “Jalna” novels were — 
and are — among the most popular 
works of fiction in the world. She 
was Canada’s most famous author 
and she probably earned more 
money than her nearest Canadian 

r as a writer several times over. 

e sixteen “Jalna” novels appeared 
over a period of thirty-three years 
and have been read in almost twenty 
languages. Miss de la Roche first 
found fame and popularity in 1927 
when she won the Atlantic Monthly’s 

novel contest and a prize of $10,000 
for the first “Jalna” book. For that 
feat she was given the only civic 
dinner that the City of Toronto ever 
bestowed upon a writer. In 1938 she 
won the Lorne Pierce Medal for a 
distinguished contribution to Cana- 
dian literature. In 1951 she was the 
first winner of the University of 
Alberta’s medal for Canadian letters. 
And in 1954 the University of 
Toronto gave her an honorary 
Doctor of Letters degree. 

In addition to the sixteen novels 
about the larger-than-life Whiteoaks 
family, Miss de la Roche wrote a 
book of short stories and two novels 
before beginning the “Jalna” saga 
and, in 1957, an autobiography 
called Ringing the Changes. 

A. Deacon of the Globe and 
Mall who knew both the author and 
her works well, had this to say: 
“Canada is unlikely to have another 
Mazo de la Roche this century, 
haps never. She had a vivid imagina- 
tion under perfect control. She had 
a disciplined sense of drama. Person- 
ally, she was and gracious, 
especially to nice, hard-working 
writers of merit, who had attained 
only modest success.” 

Miss de la Roche will be remem- 
bered as long as readers take delight 
in her stories; and that will be a very 
long time. 





This is the season to clear out our 
news- comeypes pone file. Here are 
two items which prove that not 
everybody is thinking about the Ber- 
lin Crisis. In Norwich, England, 
Canon Edward Parr returned a book 
to the central lending library which 
was at least 142 years and a 
229 years overdue. The book was a 





lexicographical work published in 
1650 and the good Canon found it 
in his church library. A search of 
the records showed that the volume 
disappeared from the city library be- 
tween 1732 and 1819. At the normal 
rate, the overdue fine would amount 
to $168. Our second item also comes 
from the British Isles. In Glasgow, 
Catherine McCardle was jailed for 
six days for painting a book store 
window black to hide a display of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Miss Mc- 
Cardle is quoted as saying, “This 
book is offensive to the citizens of 
Glasgow. It should be banned. The 
shop should not be selling such filth. 
This was the only way I could think 
of to protest.” Miss McCardle added, 
when she was asked if she had read 
the book, “I wouldn't dream of read- 
ing it.” 





Familiar and unfamiliar writers 
have been gathering in money and 
less negotiable rewards in recent 
months. Mordecai Richler, who was 
in Canada last winter writing articles 
about why he didn’t want to stay 
here, is back in London working on 
a new novel with the substantial 
assistance of a $5,500 Guggenheim 
fellowship. Margaret Laurence of 
Vancouver won the Beta Sigma Phi 
Award of $1,000 for the best first 
novel by a Canadian for This Side 
Jordan, reviewed here in March. 
Mrs. Laurence also won the Presi- 
dent’s Medal of the University of 
Western Ontario for the best short 
story by a Canadian — “Gourdful of 
Glory”, which appeared in the 
Autumn 1960 issue of Tamarack 
Review. Both awards were presented 
at the Awards Dinner of the Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association in Toronto 
at the end of June. 

Jean Little, a Guelph, Ontario, 
schoolteacher, is a newcomer to the 
lite awards scene who has won 
the 1961 Little, Brown Canadian 
Children’s Book Award. Miss Little 
will receive $1,000 in addition to 
royalties for her first book, Mine for 
Keeps, the story of a little girl’s 
adjustment to the aftermath of cere- 
bral palsy. The award was presented 
at the Canadian Library Association 
meeting at Saint-Andrews-by-the-Sea. 


A Candle to Light the Sun, Pat- 
ricia Blondal’s first and only novel, 








will be eee this fall in the 
United States by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. This pa a novel, set 
largely in smalltown Manitoba, was 
a Readers’ Club Alternate Selection 
in April of this year; it is still avail- 
able to members and is listed in Cur- 
rent Choice. 


An odd and charming little magea- 
zine has appeared on our desk 
recently. It’s called Teangadoir and 
that, we are told, is Celtic for “Inter- 
preter”. Editor Padraig O Broin 
promises that “each issue will con- 
tain forty pages of work principally 
by Canadians or comers to Cana- 
da — preferably young — with what 
biographical and other notes seem 
called for.” This promise is filled 
almost to the letter in issue number 
one. The first issue is devoted in part 
to a testimonial to Donald G. French 
who was an editor at McClelland & 
Stewart from 1930 until his death in 
1945. Mr. French has apparently had 
an enormous influence on Mr. 
Broin through such organizations as 
the Canadian Literature Club and 


the Canadian Authors’ Association 
and a periodical called The Writer's 
Studio which French and O Broin 
worked on between 1933 and 1942. 

In addition to memorial poems 
for Donald G. French by O Broin 
and others, Teangadoir contains 
poetry by such as Reba M. Hudson, 
William Pierce Whitney, Mary 
Woodworth Lorton and, most inter- 
estingly, by a twenty-year-old named 
Gwendolyn MacEwen who writes 
able, sunny, youthful verse. On the 
whole, the contents of this first issue 
will not overly excite the sophisti- 
cated reader of verse, but that doesn't 
mean Teangadoir isn’t worth look- 
ing at. 

Most interesting, perhaps, is the 
little magazine’s ingenious format. 
It seems to have been mimeographed 
and it is bound in kraft paper. But 
Mr. O Broin has struck a blow for 
beauty by demonstrating that the 
mimeograph machine need not pro- 
duce unrelieved ugliness. 

Six issues of Teangadoir cost $3.00 
and they're available from the editor 
at 52 Derwyn Road, Toronto 6, 
Ontario. 
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AND REVIEWS 


TAKE ONE ABLE Hupson’s Bay Com- 
PANY Factor and his handsome, 
strong-willed and practical wife. 
Surround them with hardships of 
the northern wilderness. Add tundra 
journeys, Arctic shipwreck, disap- 
pearing game, and more than a dash 
of head-office obtuseness, and you 
have the ingredients of a as 
good adventure story. Angel of - 
son Bay (Clarke, in, $4.95) is 
just such a tale, and doubly gripping 
because it is true. 


Maud and Jim Watt spent their 
honeymoon on the supply ship Nas- 
copie, en route to Fort Chimo trad- 
ing t on Ungava Bay. The First 
World War was raging, and the Nas- 
copie was soon to see duty at Arch- 
angel. In search of an overland 
supply route for the t, Jim and 
Maud made a fantastically difficult 
crossing of Ungava from Fort Chimo 
to Seven Islands, in the company of 
a handful of N ie Indians. To- 
day the railroad line from Seven 
Islands to Knob Lake follows the 
southern part of their route. 

At their next post, Rupert House 
on James Bay, the disappearing 
beaver threatened to wipe out the 
Crees who traded there. Financial 
losses caused the Company to reduce 
the credit available to the Indians, 
and even to consider closing the his- 
toric post. The Watts’ protests that 
they could not allow the Crees to 
starve went unheeded, and their 
pioneer efforts to establish a beaver 
preserve were discouraged. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was engaged in 
the business of buying dressed skins, 
not in doubtful zoological experi- 
ments. When Jim’s meagre savings 
were exhausted, Maud and her two 
small children made a mid-winter 
dash to Quebec City, accompanied 
by two Indian dog team drivers, to 
persuade the provincial government 
to take over and extend the Rupert 
House beaver preserve. 

William Ashley Anderson’s prose 
is rather like trail bannock, plain and 
occasionally lumpy, but the flavour 
and pace of the story do not suffer. 
Angel of Hudson Bay is a moving 
account of a struggle to improve the 
lot of the indi s hunter. The 
true adventure buff will appreciate 
the two excellent “— and several 
paar of the Watts and their 

riends. OLIVE KOYAMA 





Readers of The ouinais Flesh 
(McClelland & Stewart, cloth $4.50, 
paper $2.65) are likely to share my 
uneasy feeling that there are really 
two Irving Layton. All of us know, 
by reputation at least, the earthy, 
exuberant, flamboyant, iconoclastic 

yet, whose every sensation is agon- 
izingly ecstatic, whose every love 
affair (or sexual encounter) is con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of dyoni- 
sian frenzy. But where did this other 
Layton come from? Who is the Irv- 
ing Layton who writes short stories 
about cold, crippled people — people 
whose love affairs are devoid of pas- 
sion and of consummation, whose 
lives are painted all in muted grays 
and sung in minor keys? 

The Swinging Flesh contains ten 
short stories and forty-three poems. 
The stories, Layton tells us, were 
written between 1943 and 1960, 
while almost all of the poems were 
written within the past year. The 
differences in date during the pre- 
sumably developing career of Irving 
Layton may possibly account for the 
almost unbelievable differences in 
weltanschaung which separate the 
stories and the poems. 

A sampling of the stories first. “A 
Plausible Story” concerns an incom- 
petent schoolteacher and a brilliant 
student who try but fail to establish 
human rapport on the basis of their 
love of literature. “Unemployed” is 
about a witty, futile man who rejects 
the kindness shown to him by a 
family who pity his poverty and mis- 
fortune. “Piety” is the story of a 
young boy who discovers hypocrisy 
and rejects God. “Vacation in La 
Voiselle” tells of a weak man who 
cannot cope with the sexual advances 
of his hostess. “The English Lesson” 
concerns a pitifully eager immigrant 
woman whose husband prevents her 
from learning English. The others 
are the same. With one partial excep- 
tion— “The Philistine”, a story 
about a man who wants to write, is 
considered mad and funny by his 
friends, and finally wins a high, 
special literary reputation — with 

is partial exception, all of these 
stories are about isolation and fail- 
ure, decay and disillusionment. 

But the poems come from a differ- 
ent world. Here, most of the time, 
Irving Layton is writing about him- 
self. And here is a world of sensual 





joy and delight in life. In the short 
stories, Layton’s ironies are muted 
and unhappy; in the poems they are 
sharp, explicit and funny. The short 
stories take place in a world of mist; 
everything is bright in the poems. 
Unlike the stories, the poems are 
full of ribald wit and earthy fun. A 
few examples. In “Why I Don’t 
Make Love to the First Lady”, Lay- 
ton speculates on the possibilities of 
Mrs. Kennedy: “She’d land in my 
arms/reciting one of my poems”. 
“To draw from her one of her exul- 
tant smiles/I’d persuade her my lips 
/were official Washington”. But, says 
the poet, rejecting this delight ul 
dream, “I shall not take her”, not 
while “skinny Caribs with beards 
sprouting from machine-guns/cla- 
mour/for blood, education, and 
cheaper roulette”. No, he'll wait 
“until/the international situation has 
cleared./After that it’s every poet for 
himself.” 

Then again, there’s Layton in 
Nevada. “Sagebrush Classic” re- 
counts, “though I'd poems to show,/ 
Was Tanned-handsome, my move- 
ment deft and slow,/Some bunko 
artist raked my dimes and nickels.” 

Then again, monumentally irrever- 
ent lines like, “You stand like sober 
Marxists, nose to rump”. 

Layton fans will relish this collec- 
tion, though they may be a little 
puzzled by the new side of their hero 
revealed in the stories. Others will 
like or dislike either the ms or 
the stories or, just conceivably, both. 
Nobody should bother with the 
author's Preface which is pretentious 
and fuzzily bombastic. 

PETER MARTIN 

For ANY CANADIAN who is uneasy 
about the current succession of crises, 
conflicts and revolutions involving 
the old imperial powers and their 
erstwhile colonies, two recent treat- 
ments of the Riel insurrections 
should provide stimulating and, in 
fact, reassuring insights into the re- 
lationship between the pale-faced 
conqueror and his unfortunate (and, 
of course, darker-skinned) subject. 
The story of the efforts of the Metis 
to preserve their rights, their prop- 
erty and their identity from the threat 
of an expansionist Canada is not a 
pleasant one, but it leaves us with 
the comforting conviction that irra- 
tional prejudice, indifferent govern- 
ment and deficient understanding are 
not peculiar to the Twentieth Cen- 


tury. 


The more scholarly volume of the 
two, George F. G. Stanley’s The 
Birth of Western Canada (University 
of Toronto Press, $6.95), originally 
published in 1936, is a welcome re- 
print of a definitive study of the Riel 
rebellions. It provides considerable 
detail on the incidents leading up to 
the half-breeds’ protest against the 
annexation of their country by 
Canada in 1869 and of the Indian 
rebellion of 1885. 

The author has done an excellent 
job of organization, exhibits a mas- 
ter’s hand in sorting bureaucratic 
communiques, and presents us with 
a narrative that is both clear and 
exciting. But he has, somehow, 
neglected to give any real justifica- 
tion for his thesis; that the clash be- 
tween Metis and Canadians was “a 
clash between primitive and civilized 
peoples.” Certainly the aboriginal 
Indians may be regarded as “primi- 
tive”, but Mr. Stanley introduces no 
evidence that the Metis themselves 
were any more superstitious, ignor- 
ant or undisciplined than the Orange- 
men of Upper Canada. 

He is fairly well-disposed towards 
the English-speaking half-breeds, but 
asserts, with a notable absence of 
corroborative footnotes, that “the 
French half-breeds were indolent, 
thoughtless and improvident, unre- 
strained in their desires, restless, 
clannish and vain.” Fortunately, this 
kind of meaningless generalization 
does not occur often, for Mr. Stanley 
is normally content to address him- 
self to the facts — which are not as 
one-sided in their implications. 

Rather a lightweight by compari- 
son is E. B. Osler’s The Man Who 
Had to Hang: Louis Riel (Long- 
mans, Green, $5.00) a semi-fictional, 
semi-historical work which covers 
the same period in much more 
sketchy terms. Although Mr. Osler, 
with one novel to his credit, possesses 
something of the novelist’s sensibility 
to people and succeeds in focussing 
our attention much more on the per- 
sonalities involved in the Riel insur- 
rections, still he fails to give us a 
believable, integrated picture of 
Louis Riel. He records, but does not 
explain, the transition from naive, 
warm-hearted youth to fanatical 
middle-age. The treatment is one- 
dimensional and leaves us with a sus- 
picion of sentimentality. 

The Man Who Had to Hang: Louis 
Riel demonstrates once again the 
dangers involved in mixing media of 
expression. As with poetry and jazz, 
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the mixture of fictional and historical 
narrative can cause more confusion 
than delight. In the present instance, 
it is alarming to begin chapters with 
names, dates and places as in a well- 
behaved history book and then find in 
the middle that we are sharing Louis 
Riel’s thoughts as he gazes across the 
prairie vastness. 

Both these books, however, are ter- 
ribly relevant to our world today; 
they both depict, in the perspective of 
history, a near-classic example of the 
inability of man to communicate with 


man. 
W. F. SMYTH 

“EDUCATION IS THE INSTRUMENT 
that unlocks life to any free people. 
But the education of the past did not 
do his. Primary and secondary edu- 
cation has been an escape mechan- 
ism by which the bright and vigorous 
few from among the masses got 
away from the lowly classes in which 
they were born to join the elite of 
the nation. And thus education has 
created classes in a RM. C class- 
less society.” Father M. Coady, 
Director of Extension in St. Francis 
Xavier University in ee 
N.S., said these words many 
ago. They show something o 
a of view which spurred the — 
opment of the Antigonish Move- 
ment, a pr which took the 
entire commuity as the responsibility 
of the University. 

Dr. Alex Laidlaw, former Assist- 
ant Director of Extension at St. 
Francis Xavier, tells the story of the 
Movement in detail in his new book, 
The Campus and the Community 
(Harvest House, paper $2.75, cloth 
$5.50). While it is a subjective story, 
for Dr. Laidlaw was connected with 
the University for many years, it 
contains elements which make it of 
universal interest. Certain fundamen- 
tal questions which every citizen must 
consider and every educator must 
answer were faced by Father J. J. 
Tompkins, Father Coady and Father 
Gillis in setting up the original Exten- 
sion Service. 

The first and most important ques- 
tion: what is the role of the univer- 





sity? is answered in these words of 
Father Coady. “Any sound philo- 
sophy should teach that education is 
an instrument to unlock life to all 


the ple. The philosophy of the 
pest hes | taken for tha 


granted that there 
is oan real life for the very few and 
that getting this life for them pre- 
sup’ the existence of a sodden, 
dull mass of peasantry as a necessary 
soil on which the privileged few 
should grow. It presupposes that as 
the masses of the gf aye go up these 
few go down. e very opposite 
should be true.” 

In fact, the six principles of the 
Antigonish Movement illustrate an- 
swers found to six fundamental 
questions on the role of education in 
society. The principles are: the indi- 
vidual should have primacy; aon 
reform must come through educa- 
tion; education must begin with the 
economic; education must be through 
== action; — reform involves 

ndamental changes in social and 
economic institutions; the ultimate 
objective is full and abundant life 
for everyone in the community. 

This book is an only meeeerng 
summer oe t is an account o 
a most significant experiment in 
human development. fact that 
the experiment was a success makes 
it imperative that the lessons learned 
should be made known. 

Around the world (and here at 
home) there are depressed communi- 
ties where the approaches proved 
here might stimulate and 
improvement. The basic assumption 

—that “common people” want to 
help themselves but often do not 
know how to go about it — remains 
revolutionary. 

Dr. Coady summed it up: “Life 
for people in organized society is 
nothing other than the realization of 
human possibilities. There are five 
classes of these: the physical, econ- 
nomic, social, cultural and spiritual. 
Any people ‘who rise high in the 
realization of their possibilities in 
these categories and have symmetry 
in their development will be a great 
people and will achieve a great civili- 
zation.” RODGER SCHWASS 





CURRENT CHOICE 


Past Selections of the Readers’ Club remain available to Club members at 
special members’ Prices. Members may order any of these books in place of 
or in addition to this month’s Selection or Alternate. 


The Club will also supply members with any other book in print at regular 


retail prices—no charge for postage. 


FICTION 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY by 
Ralph Connor, THIRTY ACRES by 
Ringuet, THE MASTER OF THE MILL 
by Frederick Philip Grove, More 
Joy IN HEAVEN by Morley Cal- 
laghan and THE SECOND SCROLL by 
A. M. Klein. Five distinguished 
New Canadian Library paperbacks. 
Total published price is $5.75. 
Member’s price $4.60. 


Hear Us O Lorp FroM HEAVEN 
Tuy DWELLING PLAce. A collection 
of unusual short stories by the late 
Malcolm Lowry — a major literary 
sensation of the season. Published 
at $5.75. Member's price $4.50. 


THE VIOLENT SEASON by Robert 
Goulet. A wild and shocking story 
which explores the violence lying 
beneath the surface of a Quebec 
village. Published at $4.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.60. 


MIRANDA by Jan Hilliard. An Eng- 
lishwoman’s quest for status for her 
family in the Maritimes as seen 
through the eyes of her adolescent 
daughter. A warm and tender novel. 
ee at $3.95. Member's price 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SuN. Patri- 
cia Blondal’s brilliant novel creates 
Mouse Bluffs, Manitoba, and the 
tortured people who live there. Pub- 
oan at $5.00. Member’s price 


THE NYLON PrraTes. Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat’s tale of modern piracy on a 
luxury cruise ship. Published at 
$4.25. Member's price $3.30. 


THE LucK oF GINGER CorFeY. Brian 
Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-de- 
ception in alien Montreal. Published 
at $4.00. Member’s price $3.15. 


WHERE THE HIGH Winps BLow. 
David Walker’s large-scale novel 
about a twentieth-century Canadian 
tycoon. Published at $3.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.15. 


Map SHADOWS. Marie-Claire Blais’ 
macabre novel of corruption and 
death. Published at $3.50. Member’s 
price $2.75. 


Tay Joun. Howard O’Hagan’s haunt- 
ing novel of conflict between nature 
and civilization in the Rockies. Pub- 
~~ at $4.95. Member’s price 

3.95. 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by 
Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven care- 
fully selected Canadian short stories 
in the Oxford World’s Classics 
series. This book is remarkable 
value for the reading dollar. Intro- 
duction by Robert Weaver. Pub- 
on at $1.75. Member’s price 

1.40. 


Morey CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty- 
seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. 
a at $4.95. Member’s price 

95. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
Kravitz. Mordecai Richler’s power- 
ful novel about a Jewish boy from 
the Montreal slums who dreamed 
of owning land. Published at $3.75. 
Member's price $2.95. 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND 
OTHER Stories by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, 
women and ships by a master story- 
teller. Published at $3.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 


HISTORY 


A HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CANADA 
edited by D. G. G. Kerr. Magnifi- 
cent maps, charts and drawings, 
informative text and tables attrac- 
tively and sensibly assembled make 
this book a treasure. Published at 
$5.00. Member's price $4.00. 


ORDEAL BY Ice. Original accounts of 
true adventure in the conquest of 
the North by sea, skillfully edited 
by Farley Mowat. Published at 
$6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 
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THE SoctaL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN 
ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the H Thirties 
is described and anal by Pro- 


fessor John A. Irving. Published at 
$6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


KLONDIKE CATTLE Drive. Norman 
Lee’s good-humoured journal of his 
epic attempt to drive a herd of 
cattle to the Klondike. Charming} 

illustrated, beautifully produced. 
a at $3.95. Member’s price 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. 
Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be 
that way. Published at $8.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $6.50 


THE ARTS 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. Robert- 
son Davies’ comments on books, 
people and other sacred cows are 
witty and wise. Published at $5.00. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


CaNaDa’s SToRY IN SONG. Edith 
Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut 
Blume present a delightful song- 
history of Canada. Published at 
$5.00. Member's price $3.95. 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN 
CanaDA. Alan Gowans describes 
and evaluates our architectural heri- 
tage. Published at $7.95. Member's 
price $5.95. 


EskIMo by Edmund Car aes 
Frederick Varley, Robert 
Words and pictures combine me =< 
vey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of 
the world and of himself. Published 
at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


ForM IN Music. On two LP records, 
Helmut Blume describes and demon- 
strates the structure of music. Price 
$7.95 includes shipping. 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf 
Karsh. Incomparable —— by a 
great photographer, flawlessly re- 
produced. Published at $20.00. 
Member’s price $14.95. 


ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS b 
Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first boo 
to tell you all you need to know 
(and then some) about growing 
roses in the Canadian climate. Pub- 
oat at $6.00. Member’s price 


CONTEMPORARY 
AFFAIRS 


SOCIAL PURPOSE FOR CANADA. A 
milestone in the development of 
democratic socialist thought in 
Canada. Edited by Michael Oliver 
and including essays by sixteen con- 
tributors. Pu lished at '$7. 95. Mem- 
ber’s price $6.25. 


JUSTICE THROUGH POWER by Thomas 
Boyle. The role of organized labour 
in Canada. “A more significant 
document for the New Party to 
study than any books its leaders 
seem likely to publish.” Published 
at $4.50. Member’s price $3.60. 


In SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM. 
Professor Frank Underhill’s lively 
application of his accumulated wis- 
dom to Canada’s social and political 
——. Published at $5.00. Mem- 

r’s price $4.00. 


MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie 
F. Hannon. A sumptuous collection 
in words and pictures of the best 
from Maclean’s Magazine. Pub- 
an at $8.50. Member's price 


Tue Po.trics oF EpucaTion. Frank 
MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking 
of the problems of control over 
education in a democratic society. 
+1 ~ me at $4.75. Member’s price 


ONE CHINESE Moon. Dr. J. Tuzo 
Wilson’s lighthearted but provoca- 
tive account of Red China. Pub- 
—— at $5.50. Member's price 


FLAME OF PowER by Peter C. New- 
man. Fast-moving, provocative short 
biographies of eleven of Canada’s 

eatest entrepreneurs. Published at 
$4 .95. Member’s price $3.95. 


PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY 
by James M. Minifie, an authorita- 
tive and passionate argument for a 
neutralist foreign policy for Canada 
and THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS 
by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling 
informal biography of Quebec’s late 

strong man. A Dual Selection. Pub- 

lished at $3.50 each. Member’s price 


for both books $5.50. (These titles 
may be had individually at retail 
price.) 





CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam 
Chapin. A friendly American jour- 
nalist looks at our country without 
the usual rosy glasses. Published at 
$7.50. Member’s price $5.50. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MaAss AGE. 
George Grant discusses God, mor- 
ality, Marxism and the Mass Society 
in provocative Canadian terms. 
oa at $3.10. Member’s price 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley 
Mowat. A hard-hitting account of 
the Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s 
shame. Published at $5.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: CLEAR 
Grit. Dale C. Thomson’s brilliant 
biographical rediscovery of Cana- 
da’s least-remembered Prime Min- 
ister. Published at $6.75. Member’s 
price $5.25. 


My OTHER ISLANDs. Evelyn M. 
Richardson’s charmingly nostalgic 
account of her childhood in Nova 
Scotia’s off-shore islands. Published 
at $4.50. Member’s price $3.50. 


Days oF Livinc by Martin Roher. A 
a man’s search for the mean- 
ing of life while he was dying of an 
incurable disease. Published at 
$4.00. Member’s price $3.15. 


THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Jack 
Pickersgill’s eye-opening presenta- 
tion of King’s diaries. Published at 
$11.50. Member’s price $8.95. 


A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone 
Guthrie. The great director's lively 
account of his adventures on three 
continents. Published at $6.85. 
Member’s price $5.45. 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of 


THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. 
The amazing true story of a mod- 
ern pioneer family and the miracle 
they wrought in the B.C. interior. 
—— at $5.50. Member’s price 


POETRY 


THE Spice-Box oF EarTH. Leonard 
Cohen’s poems in a brilliantly-de- 
signed book. “His is a truly original 
talent... grave, gay, erotic, intense, 


ironic, deeply traditional.” Pub- 
lished at $3.00. Member’s price 
$2.40. 


RIVERS AMONG ROcKs and ROcKy 
MOUNTAIN PoeMs. Two handsome, 
highly individual volumes of poetry 
by Ralph Gustafson. Paperbound 
and illustrated. Combined retail 
price $3.25. Member’s price both 
books for $2.55. 


THe OxrorD BooK OF CANADIAN 
VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. 
The new and definitive Canadian 
anthology with 319 poetic selections 
by almost a hundred poets. Pub- 
ae at $6.00. Member’s price 
4.80. 


E. J. Pratt COLLECTED POEMS. 
Revised second edition of the works 
of Canada’s best-loved poet, with 
an introduction by Northrop Frye. 
— at $5.00. Member’s price 
$3.95. 


THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive 
lyric poems by George Johnston. 
— at $2.50. Member’s price 
2.00. 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The 
most complete collection of Irving 
Layton’s poetry yet published. Pub- 
ate at $3.50. Member’s price 


Canada Ltd., Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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